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undue insistence, Great Britain tried to picture the
conflict as one in which the Dominions could not
remain uninterested.

Canada's Prime Minister at that period, Sir John
A. Macdonald, did not seem to understand. In his own
eyes Canada remained "a subordinate but powerful
nation, ready to support Great Britain in time of peace
as in time of war." Only whether it was a question
of defence or trade, the help promised in principle and
the collaboration accepted, must be voluntary, in
appearance at least. "You are not the subjects but the
allies of a great country," the Governor-General of the
Dominion, the Marquis of Lome, said to the Cana-
dians. But the moral obligation of Canada towards
the mother country was valid only if London or the
Empire were really in danger. The conquest of the
Sudan posed no such problem. "The Suez Canal,"
declared Macdonald, "is nothing to us and we do not
ask England to quarrel with France and Germany for
our sakes." There could be no question of sacrificing
men and money from the Dominion "to get Gladstone
and company out of the hole they have plunged them-
selves into by their own imbecility."3

Though ready to do its share for the defence of its
own territory, or indeed for the defence of Great
Britain and the Empire, Canada was not content to
play the role of a partner whose advice counted for
nothing, nor to run the risks of an imperial policy
which in no way concerned it. Canadian public opinion
quickly seized upon this new aspect of the imperial
relations. With the exception of those who held to the
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